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stillness that reigns, and the subdued gloom that 

there abides is admirably calculated to inspire 
| the contemplative mind with devotional feelings, 
‘| and to lift the thoughts te the great ArcnitEect 

of the universe, beside whose works the pigmy 
| creations of proud man are merely atoms. 

Such were the temples in which, during the 
early ages of the world, mankind were taught to 
worship, although erring in their conceptions of 
the true character of the invisible Deity which 
they adored. Groves, caverns, the banks of 
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mighty rivers, and the projecting cliffs of moun- 
tains, were made sacred to Jesovan under his 
various attributes of Creator, Preserver, and De- 
stroyer; and it was not until polytheism spread 
its mists around the unfolding intellect of man, 
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iA =r 3 RAI Wc elie and bade him bow in adoration to bis own crea- 

\ Sage EN HH ON tions, that Art superceded Nature in preparing 
Cal \ i WY) : & | vt Ui. : bh % &; le place for carries, 9? retraite Lee <—T 
\\ | - 2 \ \ be ae SA ok pan, fe Be | from the tru Gop, and in rev¢ etetecs the sym- 
\ Wh ly ) SEP RANES AE) bols, they lost sight of the reality. They built 
it \j CN eo NaN habitations for their gods, and in them only did 

\ \) ‘they kneel in devotion, They there saught the 
Almighty Presence, forgetting that He is every- 
where, and they limited His power to the wants 
| of the ereaturesof carth. Upon such a founda- 
tion did the Hindoo and Grecian mythologies 
arise, and gods and demi-gods were acknowledg- 
ed and adored separately for every blessing. No 
longer did men meet in the temple of nature to 
| worship the omnipotent Oxr. No longer were 
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the songsters of the grove the choir of the tem- 





ple, the rumbling thunder the organ of notes, and 
'' the grandeur and beauty of the works of the 
| Eternal the eloquent and effective preachers. 
| A moral darkness brooded over the whole region 
of human nature, until the Star of Bethlehem 
arose. ‘The dawn of that blessed day had just 





POVER S'TONE CHURCRH. appeared in Athens when the Iconoclasts had 


, , ‘ ; ; done their work, and an altar bore the ingcrip- 
We this week presont our readers with a correct view of the Dover Stone Church, agreat na-| = : Mh; 
tion, *‘l'o Tuk UNKNOWN Gop.’ This was the 


: é . , : faint harbinger of that morning which broke 
and about twenty-three miles from Poughkeepsie. Itis formed by a large fissure ina rock onthe | ie : 5 ae 
Mie os ; : Mis, : : : ., | upon the night of ages, and revealed Deity in 
margin of a niountain which rises abruptly from the plain. From the top of the fissure, which |) | ° "Oh a 
; / his true character. We nolonger depend upon 


. . 2 a a sg ange | the sermons of nature for our instruction, for 
from twenty to forty fect In heig¢lit, until it reaches the bottom, where it is collected ina natural ne le 
| Revelation is the great teacher. The Bible, that 


|, affectionate Ictfer from our Father and Friend in 

' -” . é ie : an : } the ‘better country,’ is the lamp to our feet— 

turies, worn away the solid rock, thus admirably typifying the efficacy of perseverance in over. | oe # as : - , R 
i ae : | the ‘cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, 


- : es —s . | which goes before us in this wilderness of hu- 
At the top of the ‘Church’ the opening is very narrow, and the rocks which form the roof ap- | wed. 


tural curiosity, situated in the immediate vicinity of the village of Dover Plains, in Dutchess county, | 


is called a ‘Church,’ a crystal stream leaps down, forming in its descent several beautiful cascades, 


reservoir, displaying a pool of limpid and cool spring water. ‘This stream, without dowt, is the 


sole architect of this singular curiosity, having, by constant action, during the revolution of ecn- 


coming seemingly insurmountable difficulties. 


manity and leads the way to the ‘promised land.’ 


proach so near each other, that the branches of the shrubbery on either intertwine. It gradually | : ; ad 
ariel ae ey ws of Pre, ; ; || And although we worship in temples made by 
widens downwards,forming an arch of nearly twenty-five feet span. From the floor to the key of the 3 6 
nigh cote t ; jens, ; ; 2 Fee men’s hands, yet they are but the necessities of 
arch the height is about two hundred tert. The narrow opening at the top admits sufficient a 7 ; 

‘ social life, where brethren may meet, and, pro- 


light to illuminate the interior, and gives the appearance of rays admitted through a glass dome “ oe 

or skv.licht \| tected from the elements, join in sweet commu. 
rSnV-tiPne, i ° . K 

' '| nion at the ‘Throne of Grace. 


The ‘Churcly’ has two apartments ; the inner is the larger, being about seventy feet in length. 
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Phey are sep rated by a nuge mass of rock, which scems to have been detached trom above, and | But I have aigress d, and In conciusion will 


| subjoin the following beautiful lines, written 


has been aptly termed the pulpit. Atthe farther extremity of the inner apartment is a beautiful 
'| about three vears since by Mrs. Sarau A. Dow- 


water-fall, over which a staircase leads to extensive Iedrres at a height of thirty feet, formine com- 
NER, wife of Fenno Downer, M. D., recently of 
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modious galleries overlooking the body of the *Chureh’ below. Altogether, this natural excava- | 
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Muses, but when she does, her suit is always 


successful. B. 5. Le 
New-York, Dec. 1838. 
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THE STONE CHURCH, 
_ Benéath a mountain's side, 
Where musing anchorets might love to dwelt, 
Deep in the shadows of the tangled dell, 
Where the lone riplets glide 
In silent coursings through the verdant spot, 
Stands the low petal to this hallowed grat. 
No lofty dome 
Or lengthened aisle invites the wandere:’s feet, 
Where brethren of a common faith off meet— 
The spirit’s home— 
But cragged steeps the harrow pathway bind, 
Where the rank verbage round their bases wind, 


No holy, tolling bell, 
Arrests the footsteps of the passer-by, 
Shaking his bosom with deep thoughts that lie 
In the heart’s cell; 
But gentle currents on the soft air fldat, 


Suill 4d unbrokea, save by wild bird note. 


All is mute and hush 
No pealing organ through the archways ring, 
Lifting the tuneful soul 6n seraph’s witg, 
But the quick rush 
Of falling cataracts burst upon the ear, 
Singing one glad song through the live-long year. ~ 


No cushioned rounds 
The rugged desk adorn, or cloistered case, 
With labored homily intent to please— 

But sdlemn sounds, 
More eloquent than words around him roll, 
Stealing deep homage from the awe-struck soul. 


Here nature is all pure; 
And true the raptures by her influence stirr’d : 
We meet the fullness of the promised word, 
To man secure— 
Whether we seek him in some humble cot, 
*Mid columned temples, or in lonely grét! 
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GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

The Octobér number of the Southern Literary Mes: 
Benger eotains the following well writen biographicel 
sketch of Gen, Morris, the publisher, and for many 
years the popular editor, of that excellent periodical, 
the New-York Mirror, The article is too lengthy for 
our limits to copy entire, but in abridging it we have 
retained ail relative to his biography. 

To lyric poets, and lyric poctry, America is 
mainly indebted for much of her existing fame. 
We have neither space not leisure here, to sup. 
port by the facts that are by us, this bold asser- 
tion; but any one who will impartially review 
the history of our imaginative literature for the 
last half century, will find the proofs numerous 
and satisfactory. Since Moore’s elegant and 
graceful muse has elevated modern lyrics to a 
dignity in literature, they had not enjoyed from 
the days of the Troubadours, poets, tuning their 
lyre to song, have sprung up on both sides of 
of the Atlantic. One among the few in the 
United States, whose verses are household 
words, and whose numbers have become a part 
of the language, is the gentleman whose name 
we have placed at the head of this sketch. 

Gen. Morris has long been connected with A- 
merican literature, as editor of the New-York 
Mirror, and a frequent contributor not only to its 
columns, but also to the pages of contemporary 
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he wrote several fragmentary picces, which he 
published anonymoéusly, and which attracted, at 
the time, much attention. One of the earliest 
of these juvénilé productions, and the only one 
that he has preserved, in a volume of poems re- 
cently published, is called ‘The Miniature.’ In 
1822, his name first became known to"the pub- 
lic through the Mirror, which this year he com. 
menced under circumstances every way discour- 
aging to the success of this species of literary 
property. At this period, beside one or two re- 
views, there was not a periodical in the United 
States devoted to light titerature. The ‘Port 
Folios,’ the ‘Athenzums,’ the ‘Olios’ of the day, 
whose pages were loaded with heavy political 
and philosophical essays, and deveted to the 
discussion of puzzling querics in sciénce, and 
dismemberment of metaphysical subteities, 
whose poetical department shone with elegies, 
ditties, sonnets, and acrostics, and whose ‘amu- 
sing’ head delighted readers with riddles, conun. 
drums, aphorisms, and stale atecdotes of the 
court of Charles II.—periodicals to which we 
cannot now turn without a smile—had had their 
day, and were forgotten. They were followed 
by other ephemera, which likewise lived their 
day—and died. When the New-York Mirror 
was established, periodical literature in the Unil 
ted States was such only in name. To Gen. 
Morris is due the honor of being the pioneer in 
almost everything relating to this species of lit- 
erature. He was the first to foster and encour. 
age American genius, and to him we believe we 
are indebted for seyeral of our younger literary 
men, who in all probability would neYer have 
written, or, at least, wotld have laid down thcir 
pens, but for this vehicle for their future compo- 
sitions, and for the kind encouragement offered 
them by its editor. One of these instances is 
Theodore S. Fay, Esq., who, in his dediéation 
of the ‘ Dreams and Reverics of a Quiet Man,’ 
which is addressed to the subject of this biogra- 
phy, says, ‘I can never forget that but for your 
encuuragement and liberality,these light sketch- 
es never would have been written. Many indecd, 
worthier than I, have experienced the benefit of 
your unwavering exertions to employ talent al- 
ready established, and to infuse confidence into 
the timid and inexperienced.’ 

At the time the New-York Mirror was estab. 
lished, there were not ten men in the United 
States who lived by their pens. At the time we 
write their name is ‘legion.’ At that period, 
Samucl Woodworth, Esq., then more popularly 
known ag the author of the ‘Champions of Free- 
dom,’ was the American poet. Ina recently 
printed book, entitled ‘ Specimens of American 
Poctry,’ the author records more than one hun- 
dred names, against which he has written Amer- 
ican poet! Posterity may draw on this capita! 

only a very small dividend perhaps, but still they 

all belong to the present day, and their names 
are familiar to every one at all conversant with 

light literature. How far the establishment of 
the New-York Mirror has gone towards produ- 

cing this result it is difficult to say, but that it 

has contributed very materially to this increase 

in the ranks of literature, will not be denied by 

even the most cavilling. It is not our purpose to 

go into a history of the establishment of the 

Mirror : we have alluded to it as a work that 
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country, and which for ten years was under the 
sole editorial direction of Gen. Morris. Recent. 
ly he has resigned its editorship, successively to 
John Inman, Charles F. Hoffman, and Epes 
Sargent, Esqs., contenting himself with remain: 
ing an occasional contributor to its columns.— 
The last of the above named gentlemen now 
fills the cditorial chair, and the latter numbers 
of this valuable periodical show, that although so 
long identified with the name of Gen. Morris, 
(whose good sense and modesty will not be offend. 
ed with what follows,) it possesses the seeds of 
perpetuity without it. 

{n 1827, Gen. Morris wrote a drama, in five 
acts, founded on events of the revolutionary wat, 
called ‘Bricr Cliff? This piece was a great fa- 
vorite with the public, and at the Chatham The- 
atre, then a play-house of no mean éelebrity, it 
was produced under the direction of Mr. Wal- 
lack, and had a run of about forty nights. At 
one time during its triumphal career, it was per- 
formed on one and the same night, at four thea. 
tres in New-York, namely, the Park, the Bow- 
ery, the Lafayette, and the Chatham theatres— 
a thing unprecedented in the theatrical annals 
of this country. The piece was attributed to 
Noah, Halleck, Woodworth, and the other pop- 
ular dramatic writers and poets of that time; 
and more than one aspiring gentleman, ‘who 
would win fame without work or wit,’ confident 
in the preservation of the author's incognito, 
came forward, and boldly claimed the author: 
ship. It is with pleasure, thetefore, that we are 
able to state that Gen. Morris is the sole and 
unassisted author of ‘Brier Cliff?—for on one oc- 
casion we remember his #aying to some friends 
‘at table, whorallied him on the subject, ‘Gentle- 
men, that play is entirely my own ; I am not in. 
debted to any one for a single linc or comma, if 
I except Mrs. Caroline Matilda Thayer,* on 
whose story it is founded. If it belongs to any 
one else, however, I wish he would come for. 
ward, prove property, pay charges, and take it 
away.’ 

Besides ‘Brier Cliff’ which has never been 
published, Gen. Morris bas written much and 
successfully for the state, in the shape of odes, 
addresses, epilogues, &c. During the visit of 
Lafayctte to this country, he composed a popu- 
lar ode, which was sung eighteen nights suc- 
cessively at the theatres in New-York, by alt 
the company in appropriate costume. There is 
anon dit, that Gen. Lafayette was so delighted 
with the lines, that he himself was in the habit 
of humming them whenever océasion offered. 
{n the composition of songs adapted to popular 
airs, Gen. Morris has shown himself exceedingly 
happy. He wrote songs and addresses, from 
time to time, for Mrs. Entwistle, Kean, and oth 
er well known performers, all of which possessed 
an enviable popularity, and are embodied with 
the musical literature of the day. 

As a prose writer, he has repéatedly distin. 
guished himself, holding a flowing, grateful,and 
humorous pen. His ‘Sketches from the Springs,’ 
in * The Atlantic Club Book, of which also he 
was editor, are in a vein of admirable hamer. 

The prose writings of Gen. Morris, if collect. 
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* One of the earliest contributors to the New-York 
Mirror, and now, and for many years past, Principal 











magazines. So early as his seventeenth year, 





has done much for the poetical literature of the 
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ed, would make several volumes, and we trust 
that, for the entertainment of the public, and in 
justice to his own reputation, all unambitious 
of authorship as he may be, he wiil, at no dis- 
tant day, publish them inthis shape. The tale 
entitled ‘Monopoly and the People’s Linc,’ and 
the racy jeu d’esprit called ‘The Little Freach- 
man and his Water Lots,’ are two of the prose 
sketches from his pen, which are fresh in the 
memory of every reader. There is nothing su- 
perior for wit and humor to these two tales, in 
the works of any American writer. Their uyni- 
versal acceptation by the press on both sides of 
the water, speak decidedly in favor of their in. 
trinsic merit. 

Our author's misceHaneous literary histary 
must be one of intense interest, associated, as he 
has been, by his station, for so long a period, as 
editor of a leading literary periodical, with most 
of the literary men of this country, and also ma. 
ny of those of England, who have, from time to 
time, visited America, all of whom have fre- 
quently borne testimony to his genius and worth. 
For the drama and its professors, for literature 
and those who pursue it, he has doubtless done 
as much as any other American living; and we 
see that Mr. Dunlap, in his ‘History of the Arts 
and Artists,’ has bestowed on him unqualified 
commendation for what he has done for the 
fine arts. These facts we can only allude to in 
passing, it being our object throughout the re- 
mainder of this article to view Gen. Morris alone 
aia poet, 

‘The Deserted Bride, and other Poems,’ is an 
elegant thin octavo volume, put forth by our 
author early in the present year; and though his 
name has long been familiar, his songs sung 
from Louisiana to farther Maine, it is the first 
time he has come boldly before the public, ina 
‘bounden booke.’ In putting this book together, 
he appears to have been governed more by the 
quality than the quantity of his pieces. His 
numerous poetical effusions written within the 
last sixteen years, doubtless would have made 
six such volumes as the present. Many of these 
fugitive pieces are beautiful, and we regret that 
his fastidiousness of taste should haye lo him to 
deny a place among them, to several popular 
sangs that bear the stamp of the genuine spirit of 
minstrelsy, and which should have been preserv- 
ed as valuable additions ta this volume. We 
abserve that nearly all that he has seen fit to 
sanction in the book before us, have been stamp- 
ed by the public approbation. 

The characteristics of Gen. Morris’s pootry 
are, delicacy of perception, cloquence of ex- 
pression, liquid flow of syllables, and pervading 
smoothness of yersifjeation. The characteristic 
feature of the poct’s mind seems to be, gentle- 
ness, tenderness of feeling, playful humor, and 
a fancy, warm but chaste, that delights pictur- 
ing Love under his thousand varied and beauti- 
ful shapes, in dallying with his locks, in sport- 
ing with his how and arrows, and with graceful 
reverence adoring him in his awn fair temple— 
woman—flinging upon her heart, his altar, the 
vative offerings of his gentle muse. He is not a 
poet of nature, but of the heart! Asa man of 
the world, he displays an acute and hu:norous in- 
sight into character, an instinctive perception of 
the ludicrous, He tells an admirable story and 


ecdote. His wit does not sparkle, but glows and 
warms the heart. with its genial and laugh-exci- 
ting influence. As a member of society, few 
men are more beloved or universally esteemed ; 
and his amiability of heart and kindness of man- 
ners, have drawn round him numerous and at- 
tached friends. As a literary man, he is with- 
out professional envy, and we regret to say, also 
without sufficient ambition to urge him to labor 
for the name which his genius and talents, if in. 
dustriously exercised and properly directly should 
win for him. It is to be hoped, that, disburthen- 
ed of the cares of editorship, he will devote his 
literary leisure to the production of something 
more elaborate than he has yet attempted,which 
will give him a substantia} place in the foremast 
line of American poets. Gen. Morris, as well 
as a literary, has long been a military man. Af- 
ter passing through the several grades of rank, 
he has recently been appointed General of a New 
York brigade of artillery. When Colonel, he 
was of essential service in quelling the formida.. 
ble riots of 1834. 

Gen. Morris is a little under the medium 
height, his person inclined to portliness, his face 
full, his complexion ruddy, his eyes dark and 
exceedingly fine, with a laughing expression, in- 
| dicative of the humor that constitutes 2 promi- 
|nent trait in his character. His forehead is 
‘high, fair, and well shaped, showing, phrenolo- 
| gically, prominent developments of the imagin- 
| ative and inventive powers,the organs of thought 
‘and reflection being less apparent. Though 
| somewhat heavy, his head is decidedly intellect- 
,ual: altogether, our poct would be called a 
_ thandsome,dark complexioned, stout gentleman,’ 
thirty-eight years of age, or thereabouts. He 
hag been married twelve years, and resides ata 
beautiful seat, called ‘Undereliff” among the 
Highlands, on the banks of the Hudson, and in 
the midst of the grandest scenery. in America, 
where he enjoys, we trust, that ‘odium dignitate,’ 
so congenial! with the feelings of the poct. 
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THE CONVICTED LOVER. 

The following is a part of a sketch contained in a little 
volume entitled “ Tae Brr o’ Waitin’ AND OTHER 
TAxes,” just published. 

The lover, a ‘brath of boy,’ of about twenty 
years of age, was convicted and sentenced to be 
executed, as one of a party of ‘tithe arrangers,’ 
who had attacked @ gentleman’s house for the 
purpose of rifling it of arms, and at which one 
or more of the police had been killed, just as he 
was about being wedded to his own Moya.— 
Notwithstanding the evidence upon the trial 
was most positive with regard to his having 
been among the foremost of the murderers, his 
attarney, and a friend, entertained strong faith 
of his innocence, and succeeded in obtaining 
such proof of it as led to strong hopes of a par- 
don. ‘To this purpose the attorney had gone to 
Dublin, and it is on the morning of the execu- 
tion that we now introduce his friend, anxioualy 
awaiting his return. 

‘ Early on the second morning, I took a walk 
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hoping to meet, even so early, our zealous attor- 


|i the country, along the Dublin road, vaguely 


possesses an inexhaustible fund of amusing an. $ney returning tous with a white handkerchief 








streaming from the window of his post chaise— 
that idea had got into my head, like a picture, 
and would recur cvery moment. I met him not, 
I lingered on the road—I heard our town clock 
pealing twelve—the boy had but an hour to live ! 
f looked towards the county jail, whither he hid 
been removed for cxecution—the black flag was 
waving over itsdrop-door. Glancing once more 
along the Dublin road, I ran as fast as I could 
towards the jail. Arriving at the iron gate of its 
outer yard, I was scarce conscious of the multi. 
tude which sat on a height confronting it, all 
hushed and silent, or.of the strong guard of sol- 
diers at the gate, till one of them refused the 
way. I bribed the sergeant to convey my name 
to the governor of the prison, and was admitted, 
first into the outer yard, then by the guard-room 
door, and along a colonade of pillars, connected 
with iron work at either hand, into the inner 
courts of the jail. 

The guard-room was under the execution 
room, and both formed a building in themselves, 
separated from the main pile; the colonade of 
which I have spoken, leading from one to the 
other. Whathad sent me where I now found 
inyself, was, an impulse to beseech the sheriff 
(whom I knew, and who was necessarily in the 
jail, to accompany the condemned to the door 
of the execution room) far sqme short postpone- 
ment of the fatal moment. He came aut to me 
m one of the courts at either side of the cola. 
nade ; we spoke in whispers, as the good and 
kind-hearted governor and I had done—though 
there was not a creature to overhear us, in the 
deserted sunny spaces all around. I knew the 
sheriff must at, iis peril make any change in the 
hour; but I told him our case, and his eyes 
brightened with zeal and benevolence while he 
put his watch back threequarters of an hour, 
asseverated, with my uncle Toby's oath—I be- 
lieve he would swear it was right, and that all 
their clocks were wrong, and ‘let them hang 
himself for the mistake.’ 

Our point arranged, we sunk into silence, It 
was impossible to goon talking, even in our con. 
scious whispers—one o’clock soon struck! The 
governor, pale and agitated, appeared, making. 
a sad signal to the sheriff. We beckoned him, 
over to us, and he was shown the infallible 
watch, and retired again without aword. My 
friend and I stood side by side in resumed si- 
lence, and all, toa, was silence around us, save 
some few most melancholy, most appalling 
sounds—once caused by the step of a sentinel 
upder the window of the condemned cell, at an 
unseen side of the prison—another by the audi- 
ble murmurings of the condemned and his 
priest, heard through that window—both grow. 
ing more fervent in prayer since the jail clock 
had pealed one, anda third was made by some 
person, also unseca, striking a single stroke with 
a wooden mallet, about every half mivute, upon 
a large muffled bell at the top of the prison.— 
Yes, I can reca!! two other sounds which irri- 
tated me greatly—the chirping of the sparrows 
in thesun; and I thought that their usually pert 
notes were now strangely sad—and the tick, 
tick, of the sheriif’s watch, which I heard dis- 
tinctly in his fob. The minutes flew. I felt 
pained in the throat—burning with thirst—aiil 
| losing my presence of mind. The governor ap- 
peared again—my friend entered the prison with 
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hin. I remained alone, confused. In a few 
moments the governor came out, bare-headed, 
and tears were sezn on his checks. ‘The young 
clergyman, and his younger penitent followed— 
t!e former had passed an arm through one of the 
manacled arms of the latter, and the hands of 
both were clasped, and pointed upward, and they 
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both were praying audibly. My old school-fel. 
low, the clergyman, wept like a child. My poor: 
client had passed the threshold intothe collonade’ 


with a firm step—his knecs kept peculiarly stiff, 


as he paced along, and his eyes widened and 
beamed, and was fixed on the steps going up to 


the execution room, straight before him. a 


did not yet see me gazing at him. As the sheri 
appeared behind him and his priest, also bare- 
headed, I rapidly snatched my hat from my 
head. The action attracted his attention—our 
glances met—and ho! how the flush instantly 
forsook his forehead and his checks—and now his 
eyes closed—while cold perspiration burst out 
on his brow, and he started, stopped, and falter- 
ed! Did he recognize me as the person who 
had spoken kindly to him in his cell before his 
trial, and perhaps, with all my precaution, given 
him a vague hope !—or was it that the unex- 
pected appearance of a human creature staring 
at him in utter commisseration in that other- 
wise lonely court yard, had touched the cord of 
human associations, and called him back to 
earth, out of his enthusiastic visions of heayen ? 
I know not—I cannot even guess—who can? 
As he faltered, the young pricst pressed his arm 
around his body, and gently urged him to his 
knees, and knelt with him, kissing his cheeks, 
his lips, pressing his hands, and in tender whis- 
pers, manuing him again for facing shame, and 
death, and eternity. 

The governor, the sheriff, and I, instinctively 
assumed tho attitude of prayer at the same mo- 
ment. But I hate to give character of claptrap 
to a real though wonderful occurrence, by con- 
tinuing too circumstantially. Moya’s ‘own boy’ 
never even mounted the steps of the execution 
room. We were first startled while we all knelt, 
by, as it afterwards proved, her shrieks at the 
outer gates—she had escaped from the restraint 
of her family, and had come to the jail, insisting 
on being married to him, ‘wid the rope itself 
round his neck,to live a widow fur him forever’— 
and next there was a grand shout from the mul- 
titude on the rural heights before the prison, and 
my one ceaseless idea of our attorney, with a 
white handkerchief streaming through the win- 
dow of his post chaise, was realized, though ey- 
ery one saw itbut I. And Moya, self-transporied 
for life, went out to Van Dieman’s Land, some 
weeks afterwards, a happy and contented wife, 
her family having yiclded to her Wishes, at the 
instance of more advocates than herself, aud put 
some money in her purse also.’ 














MISCELLANY: 
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THE NUMBER SEVEN, 

In six days creation was perfected, and the 7th 
was consecrated to rest. On the 7th of the 7th 
month a holy observance was ordained to the 
children of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and re- 
mained 7 days in tents; the 7th year was di- 
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at the end of 7 times 7 years commenced the) 
grand jubilee ; every 7th year the land lay fal.| 


debts, and all bonasmen were set free. From 
this law may have originated the custom of 
binding young men to 7 years’ apprenticeship, 
and of punishing incorrigible offenders by trans- 
portation for 7, twice 7, or three times 7 years. 
Every 7th year the law was directed to be read 
to the people ; Jacob served 7 years for the pos- 
session of Rachel, and also another 7 years ; No. 
ah had 7 days’ warning of the flood, and was 
commanded to take the fowls of the air into the 
ark by 7’s, and the clean beasts by 7’s ; the ark 
touched the ground imthe 7th month, and in7 
days a dove was sent, and again in 7 days after. 
The 7 yearsof plenty, and the 7 years of famine, 
were foretold in Pharaoh’s dreams, by the 7 fat 
and the 7 lean beasts, and the 7 ears of full corn 
and the 7 ears of blasted corn. ‘The young ani- 
mals were to remain with the dam 7 days, and at 
the close of the 7th taken away. By the old 
law, man was commanded to forgive his offend- 
ing brother 7 times, but the meekness of the last 
revealed religion extended his humility and for- 
bearance to 70 times 7 times. ‘If Cain shall be 


he remained 7 hoarse; he appeared 7 times; and 
after 7 times 7 days sent the Holy Ghost. In 


low ; every 7th year there was a release from ay|the Lord’s prayer are 7 petitions, expressed in 7 


times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammat- 
icalconnexion. Within this number are con. 
tained all the mysteries of the Apocylypse, re- 
vealed to the 7 churches of Asia ; there appear. 
ed 7 golden candlesticks, and 7 stars in the hand 
of him that wasiu the midst; 7 lamps being 
‘the 7 spirits of God. The book with 7 seals, 
ithe lamp with 7 horns and 7 cyes, 7 angels 
| with 7scals; 7 kings, 7 thunders, 7 thousand 
men slain. ‘The dragon with 7 heads ; and the 
7 angels bearing 7 vialsof wrath. The vision of 
‘Daniel 70 weeks. The fiery furnace was made 
7 times hotter for Shadrach, Mesh ck and Abed. 
nego; Nebuchadnezzar ate the grass of the 
field 7 years. The elders of Israel were 70. 
There are also numbered 7 heavens, 7 planets, 
7 stars, 7 wise men, 7 champions of Christen- 
dom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary colors, 7 dead- 
ly sins, 7 sacraments in the Roman Catholic 
Church ; the 7th son was considered as endowed 
with pre-cminent wisdom. The 7th son of a 
7th son is still thought by some to possess the 
power of healing diseases spontaneously. Per 











revenged 7 fold, truly Lamech 70 times 7. In 
t':e destruction of Jericho 7 priests bore 7 trum- 
pets 7 days ; on the 7th day surrounded the walls 
7 .imes, and after the 7th time the walls fell. Ba- 
laam prepared 7 bullocks and 7 rams for a sa- 
crifice ; 7 of Saul’s sons were hanged to stay a 
famine ; Laban pursued Jacob 7 days’ journey ; 
Job’s friends sat with him 7 days and 7 nights, 
and offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams as an atone- 
ment for their wickedness; David, in bringing 
up the ark, offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams; Eli- 
jah sent his servant 7 times to look for the cloud ; 
Hezekiah, in cleansing the temple, offered 7 bul- 
locks and 7 rams and 7 he-goats for a sin-offer- 
ing. The children of Israel, when Hezekiah 
took away the strange altams, kept the feast of 
unleavened bread 7 days, and again other 7 days. 
King Ahasuerus had 7 chamberlains, a 7 days’ 
feast, sent for the Queen on the 7th day ; and in 
the 7th year of his reign she was taken to him. 
Queen Esther had 7 maids to attend her ; Solo- 
mon was 7 ycars building the temple, at the ded- 
ication of which he feasted 7 days ; in the taber. 
nacle were 7 lamps; 7 days were appointed for 
an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s son 
was ordained to wear his father’s garment 7 
days; the children of Isracl ate unleavened 
bread 7 days; Abraham gave 7 ewe lambs to 
Abimalech as a memorial for a well ; Joseph 
mourned 7 days for Jacob. ‘The Rabbins say, 
God employed the power of answering this 
number to perfect the greatness of Samuel, his|| 
name answering the value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word which signify 7—whence Han- 
nah, his mother, in her thanks says, ‘that the 
barren had brought forth 7.2. In scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections—the widow’s son by 
Elias, the Shunamite’s son by Elisha, the sol- 
dicr who touched the bones of the prophet, the 
daughter of the raler of the synagogue, the 
widow’s son of Nain, Lazarus, and our beloved 
Lord. Out of Mary Magdalene was cast 7 dev- 
ils. The Apostles choose 7 deacons. Enoch, 
who was translated, was the 7th after Adam— 
and Jesus Christ the 77th in a direct line. Our 
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fection is likened to gold 7 times purified in the 
fire; andwe yet say, ‘you frigliten me out of 
my 7 senses.’ Anciently a child was not named 
before 7 days, not being accounted fully to have 
life before that periodical day. Tne teeth spring 
out in the 7th month, andare shed and renewed 
in the 7th year, when infancy is changed into 
childhood. At thrice 7 years the faculties are 
developed, manhood commences, and we be- 
come legally competent to all civil acts; at four 
times 7 man is in the full pocsession of his 
strength ; at five times 7 he is fit for the busi- 
ness of the world; at six times7 he becomes 
graver and wiser or never ; at seven times 7 he 
is in his apogee, and from that ti.ne he decays. 
At cight times 7 he is in his first cliunacterie ; at 
nine times 7 (or 63) he is in his grand climacteric 
or year of danger ; and ten ti:nes 7, or three- 
score years and ten, has, by the Royal Prophet, 
been pronounced the natural period of human 
life. There were 7 chiefs before Thebes. The 
blood was to be sprinkled 7 times before the al- 
tar ; Naaman was to be dipped 7 times in Jor- 
dan ; Apulcias speaks of dipping the head 7 
times in the sea for purification. In all solemn 
rites of purgation, dedication, and consecration, 
the oil or water was 7 times sprinkled. The 


house of wisdom in Proverbs had 7 pillars. 
[Old Colony Memorial. 











WASHINGTON, 
Mr. Upton, in one of his lectures, related an 


‘incident of the revolution which he had from 
(Col. Pickering, and which tends to throw new 
‘light on the transcendent virtues of that great 


and good man, whose name stands at the head 
of this article. 

About the period of the disastrous affair at 
Germantown, much dissatisfaction was mani. 
fested against the commander-in-chief, which 
was greatly heightened by the unfortunate ter- 
mination of that battle. It will be remembered 
that the two wings of the army making their at- 
tack from different directions, had already open. 


ed the action, and that the centre, under the 








rected to be a sabbath of rest for all things ; and 








Saviour spoke 7 times from the cross, on which 


immediate command of Washington, wae de- 
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layed by a fortified stone building, which :ust 
either be passed with great loss, or stormed and 
taken. A majority of the officers were for storm- 
ing the building, and Washington, not liking to 
leave a fortified enemy in his rear, decided on 
the assault—which caused so much delay that 
his division could not be brought mto action un- 
til it was too late toalter the fate of the battle. 
This circumstance tended to fan the discontent 
of the officers, and the disaffection went so far 
as to designate Washington’s successor, who 
was to be no other than Gen. Gates, then in com. 
mand of the northern army. Of these circum- 
stances the commander-in chief was fully ap- 
prized, and he must have been more than human 
not to have regarded Gates, in some measure, 
as hisrival. But the more to excite his feelings 
of jealousy, if indeed he was capable of such 
feelings, just at that juncture came the news 
that Gates had been successful, and that Bur- 
goyne, with his entire force, had laid down his 
arms. For some time the news was mercly a 
rumor—but despatches at length arrived ; Wash- 
ington was at his quarters, with Col. Pickering, 
at the time, and sent him out torcccive the mes- 
senger. The valice was hastily opened—the 
seal of the package was broken with a tremb. 
ling hand—the eye of the warrior glanced over 
the contents of the letter. It proved to be the 
official announcement of that great victory 
which decided the fate of our country. The 
hand of Washington became still more tremulous 
—the color forsook his cheek—the paper fell to 
the floor—the silent tear found its way down his 
furrowed cheek, and with his hands clasped, and 
his eyes raised to Heaven, he remained for some 
moments in silent thanksgiving for so mighty a 
deliverance. ‘It was then,’ said Pickering, ‘that 
I fully saw how much superior, in the mind of 
this truly great man, was the love of his coun- 


try to any selfish views of personal emolument.’ 
{Brooklyn Advocate. 








GRATITUDE, 


What American can read without deep emo. 
tion, the following anecdote fron Stephens’ ‘In- 
cidents of Travel in Greece. ‘At Kalmaki, 
while walking along the shore, a Greek, who 
spoke the lingua Franca, eame from on board 
of one of the little caiques, and when he learned 
that I was an American citizen, described to me 


the scene that had taken place on that beach up- || 
on the arrival of provisioas from: America ; when || 


thousands of miserable beings, who had fled || 
from the blaze of their dwellings, and lived for || 
months upon plants and roots, grey-headed men, 
mothers with infants at their breasts, emaciated 
with hunger and almost frantic with despair, 


came down from their mountain retreats to re. || 


ceive the welcome reiief. He might well re- 


member the scene, for he wasone of the starving || 


people ; and he took me to his house, and show- 
ed me his wife and four children, now nearly 
all grown, telling me that they had all been res- 
cued from death by the generosity of my coun- 
trymen. I donot know why, but in those coun- 
tries it did not seem unmanly for a bearded and 
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trymen, that I had seen and talked with a re- 

cipient of their bounty; and though the Grecks 
might never repay us, they could never forget 
what we had done for them. I remembered the 
excitement in our country in their behaif, from 
the grey-bearded senator to the prattling school 
boy, and reflected that, perhaps, my mite cast 
carelessly upon the waters, had saved from the 
extremity of misery this grateful family. I 
wished that the cold-blooded prudence that 
would have checked our honest enthusiasm in 
favor of a people, under calamities and horrors 
worse than ever fell to the lot of man struggling 
to be free, could have listened to the gratitude of 
this Greek family. With deep interest I bade 
them farewell, and, telling my guide to follow 
with my horse, walked over to the foot of the 
mountain,’ 








RESTORATION OF SPEECH BY GALYVANISM. 


Dr. Charles Evans, attendant physician at the 
Friends’ Asylum, near Frankford, reports a ve- 
ry interesting case of the application of galvan- 
ism, in the case of a patient who had been de. 


yearsof age. ‘T'he lady was the wife of a gen- 
tleman of high standing in the state, and came 
under the care of Dr, Evans in 1832. Her gen- 
eral health was good, but her disease was he. 
reditary and exhibited itsclf gradually, fiaally 
showing that she had no disposition to talk, and 
she was entircly taciturn, although it did not 
appear that there was the least obstruction to 
the exercise of the organs of speech. Every 
means had been resorted to, but it was impossi- 
ble to secure the enunciation of a single word. 
She would keep by herself in the room where 
others were, and remain for a whole day with- 
out voluntarily seating herself. She took part 
in no kind of occupation, and, though closely ob- 
serving what was passing about her, she appear. 
ed exclusively occupicd with her own thoughts. 
When asked why she did not speak, she shook 
her head, and answered by signs that she could 
not. ‘This state of things continued until 1834, 
when it was concluded to try galvanic plates. 
¢At that time she had not been known to speak 
for nearly three years. Accordingly the cuticle 
having b2en removed by blisters, plates of the 
usual size were applied, the silyer one on the 
occupit and the zinc a little below the knce.— 
| ‘They were worn in this way for several days 





‘without any effect being observed. One day, 
'while the nurse was re-adjusting the plates, she 
|| was directed to change them, applying the zine 
| above and the silver below.’ The moment the 
| connecting wire was attached, the patient cried 
‘out to know what had been done to her—and 
‘from that time she has not only talked, but is 
‘exceedingly loquacious. But the report states 
her general condition, in other respects, to be 


| about the same as previously. 
[Philadelphia Herald, 
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CORPORATE BODIES, 


The conduct of corporate bodies sometimes 


| 
| 
| 
| would incline one to suspect that criminality i is | 





ranged for thirteen years, and who was fifty-four | 
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measure, have no objection to the full weight of 
the profit and the whole weight of the guilt. I 
have heard of a plain countryman who had oc- 
casion to renew a fine ina certain diocese. He 
waited on every individual of the chapter sepa. 
rately—they were vastly civil—one gave him 
brandy, another becr, a third wine, and so on.— 
The day following he appeared before them in 
their corporate capacity, when he found a terri. 
ble metamorphosis had taken place, and it was 
not without difficulty he could persuade him. 
self they were the same men. Having conclu. 
ded a very hard bargain—‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘I can compare you to nothing but the good cheer 
I received at your houses yesterday ; taken sep- 
arately you are excellent, but mix you together, 


and you are a mess for the d——1,’ 
[Rev. C. C. Colton, 











POPPING THE QUESTION. 

‘What a strange thing is acquaintance!’ said 
a beautiful girl the other day to a friend of ours— 
‘a year ago we had not seen each other—many 
a season had rolled its course, bringing hope, 
happiness, and perchance sorrow to each, with. 
out the cognizance of the other, and now we are 
so intimate /’ Our friend says she looked so 
lovely he could not help pressing her delicate 
cheek. He asked her if he had aught to do 
with the happiness of her future. ‘* You are in 
my dreams of the coming days,’ replied she.— 
They are to be married next Christmas. 

We consider this one of the neatest ‘poppings 
of the question’ ever heard of—though, by the 
way, we think it ought to have happened in 
leap year. 




















CHEERFULNESS IN WIVES. 


Boz well remarks that a cheerful woman may 
be of great assistance to her husband in business, 
by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon 
her couutenance. A man’s perplexities and 
gloominess are increased a hundred fold wien 
his ‘better half’ moves about with a continual 
scowl upon her brow. A pleasant, cheerful wife 
is a rainbow set in the sky, when her husband’s 
mind is tossed with storms and tempests ; but 
a dissatisfied wife, in the hour of trouble, is like 
one of those fiends who delight to torture lost 
spirits. 








CLASSIFICATION GF NEWSPAPER READERS, 


Shenstone, the poet, divides the readers of a 
newspaper into seven classes. He says: ‘1. The | 
ill-matured look at the list of bankrupts; 2. the 
poor at the price of bread; 3. the stock-jobbers 
to the lies of the day; 4. the old maid to the 
inarriages; 5. the prodigal to the deaths; 6. the 
monopolist to the hopes of a wet and bad harvest ; 
|7.the boarding school and all other misses to 
matters relating to Gretna Green’? 








CONDENSED ARGUMENT. 

A celebrated Scotch divine says: ‘ The world 
we inhabit must have had an origin ; that origin 
| must have consisted ina cause ; that cause must 
have been intelligent; ihat intelligence must 








whiskered man to wecp—I felt anything but || with them a matter of calculation rather than | | nave been efficient; that efficiency must haye 


contempt for him, when, with his heart over- 
flowing, and his eyes filled with tears, he told || 
me, when T returned home, to say to my coun- 


| of conscience, since the individuals that compose 
these bodies, provided they can only divide the 
Leveight of the odium attached to an obnoxious 





been ultimate; that ultimate must have been 
supreme; and that which always was and is 
supreme, we know by the name of Gop.’ 
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VARIETY. % NOT VERY PARTICULAR. TtE DESERTED CHILDREN. 
= A banker, during the heavy reverses which ‘I will record in this place,’ says Mr. Flint, in, 
MODESTY. overtook him, sought consolation in his prayer- 


All hail, thou sweet becoming grace, bright 
attitude of genius! thou pearl of preciousrice, 
that ever, in the youngest and most beautiful, 
blooms with roseate blush? Just so dost thou 
mantle on the cheek of the talented, and palpi- 
tate in the breast of the wooer; although, in 
truth, the maiden need not shrink, the philoso- 
pher fear, nor the lover doubt, modesty being a 
charm that adds worth to the whole, and ‘throws 
8 perfume on the violet.’ 





SOMEWHAT OF A CHANGE. 

A newspaper called the ‘Moniteur de Paris,’ 
contained the following items in quick succcs- 
sion, during the month of March, 1815, at the 
return of Napoleon from the Isle of Elba. 

1. The Cannibal has left his cavern. 2. The 
Wolf of Corsica has landed at Cade Juan. 3. 
Tiger has arrived at Grappe. 4. The Tyrant 
has passed through Lyons. 6, The Usurper 
has been seen 69 miles from the capital. 7. Bo- 
naparte draws near with rapid strides. 6. Na. 
poleon will be under our walls to-morrow. 9. 
The Emperor bas arrived at Fontainbleau. 10. 
Their Imperial Kingly Majesties have yester- 
day taken possession of the Tuilleries, sur- 
rounded by their faithful subjects. 





NEW SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 
At a dinner-table, a short time since, one 
of those ‘non-descripts,’ called a ‘dandy,’ 
was atthe head, and an honest, plain-dealing 
farmer at the bottom. During dinner-time, 
a great many affectedly polite speeches were 
made by the beau, and a great many coarse ones 
by the farmer. When cheese was introduced, 
the fop, in an affectedly mincing tone, asked the 
company whether they preferred the ‘ pure, or 
inpure.’ On asking the farmer this question, the 
old man replied, ‘Hang your pure or impure,give 
me some of the musty!’ ‘Sir,’ said the dandy, 
‘I must beg leave to tell you that you have made 
very insolent speeches during dinner; and, sir, 
if Ihave any repetition of your insolencce, I 
shall place my thumb and finger on each side 
of your nose, and make a parenthesis of it’ ‘A 
parenthesis! shall you? said the old man— 
‘then I shall put my fist in your face, and make 
a full stop.’ 





—_— 


DISCIPLINE. 

When Kleber was in Egypt, he sustained, du- 
ring five hours, with only two thousand men, the 
united efforts of twenty thousand. He was 
nvarly surrounded, was wounded, and had only 
a narrow defile by which to escape. In this ex- 
extremity he called to him a chief de battallion, 
named Cheyardin, for whom he had a particular 
regard. ‘Take,’ saidhe tohim, ‘a company of 
grenadiers and stop the enemy at the ravine— 
you will be killed, but you will save your com. 
rades.’ ‘Yes, General,’ replied Chevardin. He 
gave his watch and pocket-book to his servant, 
executed the order, and his death in fact arrest- 
ed the enemy and saved the French. 





Plato, speaking of passionate persons, says— 
‘They are like men who stand on their heads ; 








they see all things the wrong way,’ 





book every morning. Nosooner, however, was 
the book closed, than he would utter in rapid 
succession, the most violent and abhorrent oaths 
against his ill fortune, and those whom he ima. 
gined to be the authors of his reverses. ‘My 
dear,’ said his wife to him one morning after 
prayer, ‘do, for mercy’s sake, cither leave off 
praying or swearing, I don’t care which.’ 





Mr. Grundy, Attorney-General of the United 
States, when a boy, lost four brothers in succes- 
sion by the tomahawk of the Indian, and saw 
bis widowed mother plundered of her whole 
property inasingle night—from affluence and 
ease reduced to poverty, and compelled to labor 
with her hands to support and educate himself, 
her last and favorite son. 

Kentucky and Tennessee are teeming with 
such dreadful though romantic incidents, that 
to them will the future Scott of America turn 
for scenes of real life, when he wishes to harrow 
up the souls of his readers with hair-breadth es. 
capes and deeds of daring. Well has Kentucky 
been named by the Indian, ‘the land of the dark 
and bloody ground.’ 











A MELANCHOLY CASE. 


A correspondent of an eastern paper writes in 
the following dolorous strain from one of the 
cities of the south: ‘Iam dying of ennui—the 
city is a desert, no business, no amusements. I 
have seen but one handsome woman here, and 
she had her defects. I wish I could get a wife 
—try for me, I will allow you a commission. I 
hav’nt a single button on all my shirts—a plague 
on such a life, say I. I must either marry or 
hang—no alternative” A melancholy dilemma! 





FRENCH POLITENESS. 


The following compliment was lately paid by 
a Parisian dentist toalady. He had made sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to draw out her decay- 
ed tooth, and finding at last that he must give it 
up, he apologized by saying, ‘ The fact is, Ma. 
dame, it is impossible for anything bad to conc 
out of your mouth,’ 





A divine in Kent, (England,) seldom at church, 
but a rigid justice of the peace, having a vagrant 
brought before him, said, surlily, ‘Pll teach you 
the law, you vagabond, [ warrant you.’ ‘It 
would be much more becoming,’ answered the 
poor fellow, ‘if you would teach me the Gosr:t..’ 





Ac rrespondence between a Yankee schoolmaster | 
in Mississippi, and his mother in Maine. 
May 15, 1833. 
Dear Soa—Com? home, A rolling stone gathers 
no m3-, Your affectionate mother till death. 


Joy 4th, 1833. 
Dear mother—I won't, Come here—a setting hen 
never gts fat, Your dutiful and obedient son. 





THE KNELL. 
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DIED, 


On the 22d of November, at Washington, Dutchess 
county, Miss Evizapetu C. Wopxut, Teunhins of Si 
las Worell, esq., aged 41 years. 

In this village, on the morning of 4th instant, Susan- 
wa Leacu, daughter of Henry and Maria Wray, aged 2 


his Travels in America, ‘a narrative that im. 
pressed me deeply. It was a fair sample of cases 
of extreme misery and desolation that are often. 
witnessed on the Mississippi river. In the Sab. 
bath school at New Madrid we received three 
children, who were introduced to that place unr 
der the following circumstances; A man was 
descending the river with these three children 
in his pirogue—he and his children had landed 
on a desert island on a bitter snowy evening in, 
December—there were but two houses, and these 
at Little Prairie, opposite the island, ata great 
distance. He wanted more whiskey, although 
he had been drinking freely. Against the per- 
suasions of his children, he left them to cioss 
over in his pirogue to these houses, and rencw 
hissupply. The wind blew high, and the river 
was rough. Nothing could dissuade him from 
this dangerous attempt. He told them that he 
should return to them that night—he left them 
in tears, and exposed to the pitiless peltings of 
the storm, and started for his carouse. The 
children saw the boat sink before he hed half 
crossed the passage—the man was drowned !— 
These forlorn beings were left without any other 
covering than their own scanty, ragged dress, for 
he had taken his blankets with him. They had 
neither fire nor shelter—and no other food than 
uncooked pork and corn, It snowed fast, and 
the night closed over them in this situation.—. 
The elder was a girl of six years—but remarka- 
bly shrewd and acute for her age ; the next was 
a girl of four, and the youngesta boy oftwo. It 
was affecting to hear the elder girl describe her 
desolation of heart, as she set about to examine 
her resources. She made them creep together, 
and draw their bare feet under their clothes—she 
covered them up with leaves and branches, an¢ 
thus they passed the first night. In the morn, 
ing, the younger children wept bitterly with cold 
and hunger. The pork she cut into small pie. 
ees. She then persuaded them torun about, by 
setting them the example. ‘Fhen she made 
them return to chewing corn and pork. It 
would seem as if Providence had a special eye 
to these poor children, for in the course of the 
day some Indians landed on, tke island,and found 
them, and as they were coming up to New Max 
drid, took them with them.’ 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening the 20th inst, at the residence 
of Dr. Elias Trivett, by the Rev. H. C. Vogeil, Peter 
E. Conkuix, M. D., of Eliira, to Miss Saran M. Sua- 
TeR, formerly of this village. . 

At Lower Red Hook, on the [7h ultimo, by the Rew. 
Cornelius Gates, Mr. Samugcu Tanner of Pine Plaina, 
to Miss EctzasgtTH Lown, of the former place. ; 


om . the same —- on the 27th ult., by the same, Mr. 
kORGE WILLIAM FRaceian, to Migs Reatna, daughte 
of Mr. William Waldorph. ae 

At the Parsonage, Lower Red Hook, on the 2th ult. 
by the same, Mr. Witiiam I. Feuver, to Miss Marsa 
SNYDER. 

At Hyde Park, on the 20th ult., by the Rev. J.C. 
Cruikshank, Mr. Connetiva Com, of New York, to 
Miss Ann Burcer. 


By the same, at the same place, on the 29th ult., Mr. 
il, CuvteR Stourensuren, to Miss Ametia, eldest 
daughter of Mr. David Travis. 


At New Paltz, on Saturday, the 24th ult., by the 
Rev Mr.V an Olinda, Mr. SoLoMoN ELTING, of Platte- 








yeara, 7 months, and 17 days. 


kill, to Miss Lypia Lake, daughter of the Hone Well 
Lake, of the former place. ° : = 
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Among the recent obituary notices in the public jour- 
tals we perceive the name of that gifted child of the 
muses, Maneantr MILLer Davrpsox. She died 
at Saratoga Springs, aged fifteen years and seven 
months, She was the youngest sister of Lucretia 
Mata Davipses, a pretess of extraordinary talent, 
who ded at Plattsburgh, in 1825, aged sixteen years 
ani eleven moaths. Nevee was a parent blessed with 
more lovely and’ interesting buds of promise than was 
the inother of these prodigies in intellect and loveliness 
ef moral character; yet both, ere they were expanded 
into full bloom were cut down by the sic'sle of the De- 
stroyer and yathered into the great girner of mortality. 
Lie Pops and Watts, they ‘lispel ia numbers,’ and 
almost from infancy did they exhibit the inspirations of 
song. 

Al the carly age of four years, Lucretia (the elder) 
eviaced a fundnass for books, and would shun the pas- 
times of her playmates aad retire ta some secluded 
spot to study. She early learned chirography, and 
per, ink and paper were ever her companions when 
aloae. Her mother, who hadearly discovered and ap- 
previated her taleats, watche ! and fostered them with 
allof ampother’s fondaoss and solicitude; bit with all 
her s‘dill, sho could seldom fin | out the nature of little 
Lucreti.’s writiag, until accident revealed it, When 
eerzht, she wouldinstantly conceal or destroy her man- 
uscrip. productions, Her pareats at len gth questioned 
hor cloct7, bit tears were her only answers, One 
diy, while ssirching in a dark closet, her mother found 
® quantity of wtting paper ia the form of little books, 
weittea fall of wut at first seemed hieroglyphics. She 
exvhined it clessly, and fundit to be printed letters in 
every position, yet saffictently intelligible to show that 
the writin: formed regular rhyms, and metre, and sen- 
tihent, his discovery distressed Lucretia mach, and 
after reguining possession of her volumes, she secretly 
co.nritted them to the fli mes. 

From this the forth, encouraged by the kindness 
and aid of her mother, her whole time, which wis not 
devoted ta domestic duties, was spent in etudy, not 
careless reading, for she hid an ardent thicst for know- 
Yedye, At the age of nine yeirs, she wrote an epitaph 
cha young robin of hers, which exhib'ted the genuine 
pathos of poetry of this nature, With her years her 
thirst for knowledge increased ; but the situation of her 
parents was such, that she was necessrily engaged the 
most part of her tim: in domestic duties, yet her leisure 
moments were entirely devoted to learning. 


At the age of eleven years she wrote, on the anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington, some pretty lines, 
‘concluding thus: 


“And every sexand every ago, 
From lisping boy to learned sage ; 

The widow and her orphan son, 
Revere the name of Washington.’ 


Her aunt, almost disbolieving it possible for such a 
child to proiuce such a preduction, hinted her suspi- 
tions that the words were borrowed. This suspicion 
wounded the poor chill’s feelings deeply, and after hav- 
ing wept as if herheart would bre sas, she became calm, 
and indited the following lines, to convince her aunt 
thet her verses were genuine: 


‘ro MY AUNT P—» T——, 


‘l wish I ne’er had shown my picce 
On General Washington ; 
Aunt P——., in a thing like this, 
T all deceit will shun. 
My dearest Aunt,-ean you suppose 
in me lie this ? 
To steal the lineson Washington 
Would be a shameful vice. 


The work is mino—w!ty ah ould you doubt? 
It’s net 80 very well: 


What all this fuss is made about 


And if another author’s piece 
I should on you impose, 

I fear the hero’s ghost woxid rise 
And rob me of repose.’ 


I’m sure | cannot tell. 


Before Lucretia was twelve years old, she had read 
the standard English poets, the dram is of Shikspeare, 
Goldsmith and others, besides many of the popular 
works of fictionofthe day. About this time her mother 
was severely afflicted with a malady, and toward her 


the g »dness of Lucretia’s heart was constantly maini- 


fested. Qn one occasion, a gentlemin having perused 
her pozims, was somuc pleased, that he sent her 
twenty dollars with which to purchase books, Fora 
moment her heart was elated with the idea; but, turn- 
ing toward her sick mother, the tears gushed from her 
eyes, ard she put the note into her father’s hand, say- 
ing,‘ Take it, father it will buy many comfor‘s for moti 
er—I can do without the books,’ 

Until her sixteenth year, her time was divided be- 
tween domestic cares and literary pursuits; and she 
often wept when she thought upon the straightened 
circumstances of her parents, and their consequent 
inability to afford her those means for improvement af- 
ter which she longed. ‘How much there is to learn!’ 
she would exclaiin—‘oh, if L could grasp it all at once!’ 
But at leagth light beam:d upon her, In 1824, a gen- 
tlemin on a visit to Plattsburgh learned her circum- 
stances and her desire for knowhedge, and resolved to 
give her every advantage of one of the best female 
schools in the country, Miss Willard’s Seminary, at 
Troy. H+ offered to put her ia charge of that excel- 
lent instructress, which offer was gratefully accepted— 
and in a short time she was driating at the fountain of 
learning, Bat her incessant application to study plant- 
ed in her slender constitution the seeds of consump- 
tion, and at the age of sixteen years she sank into the 
grave, likea beautiful rose-bud blasted ere it was half 
unfolded. Indeed, her brief tarry here seemed as if 
she 


‘Just cams to show how sweet a flower 
In paradise would bloom.’ 


Oa oir next page will be foun! a humorous poctic 
sketch, written when she had but just passed her fif 
teenth year. 


Marcerert M. Davipsox, whose demise is jusi 
announced, was, if possible, a more extraordinary child 
of genius thin her sister, Like her, she early learn- 
ed the ari of penmanship, and like her, was ever vigi- 
lantlest h¢ér productions should be discovered, At the 
early age of wine years, she wrote a sonnet on ‘Home,’ 
(see next page,) which, for chastesess and beauty of 
thought, as well as command of language and figure, 
would not disgrace even the minstrel of mature years, 
But she too, at the age of sixieen years, was led to 
the tomb by the wasting hand of consumption, 


These sisters both displayed filisl atfection in its 
warmest and most enticing features, and practised, in 
all their walks, the glorious principles of the holiest pi- 
ety. Of each, we may say in the beautiful language 
of Bryant : 

‘In thecold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast 
the leaf, 
And we wep: that oneso lovely should have a lot so brief ; 


Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, ahould perish with the Mowers.’ 








‘Srorres FROM Scriprure, For CHILDREN: 
Excmplified by appropriate Domestic Tules.—By Miss 
Gaanam.’—We noticed in our last a beautiful juve- 
nile gift book, published by John S. Taylor, New-York. 
A vo'ume bearing the above title is another of the same 
cliss of books, and has just been issued by the same 
| publisher, Like the other, it is handsomely illustrated 
with engravings on wood by J.A,Apams, The Tales 
are twelve in number, and by picturing in a familiar 


youn: mind several important events recorded in 
Scripture, such as the history of Adam and Eve, of 








' Cain and Abel, of the Deluge, &. &c. 


minner scenes of domestic life, forcibly illustrate to the 
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It is often found aut difficult to elucidate his- 
torieal facts in a manner sufficiently simple to make a 
lasting impression on the minds of little children, with- 
out divesting those facts of much of their interest and 
importance, “and hence many of the most interesting 
events in sacred history are imperfectly, if at all, known 


to young minds, But by illustrating these facts by 
passing occurrences, in language Appropriate to juvenile 
capacities, an interest is awakened, and tm indelible im- 
pression mide, Such is the object and such the chir- 
acter of the two litte Volumes we have noticed; and 
they will undoubtediy attain the end for which they 
are designed, 


OF the embellishments it iv a sufficient guarantee for 
their excellence to say that Adams is the engraver, but 
we may add that these illustrations are among the finest 
productions of his buriae, Te tinted frontispiece, re- 
presenting Joshua in his chariot upon the field of battle, 


| 18 ons of the best specimens of wood engraving we have 


everscen, The designis by Chapman, ‘The sun is 
seen amoag anzry clouds, and the great captain of Is- 
racl, with uplifted spear, is im the act of uttering the 
mandate to that luminary, ‘Sun, stand thou still!’ In 
the foreground dead men an horses are strewn, and in 
the distance the ‘bannered hosts’ are engaged in fierce 
contest, 


In noticing these volumes, the New-Yorker says, 
‘The artist, J. A. Adams, stands at the head of his 
profession in the execusion of wood cuts; and, what 
adds greatly to his credit, he is self-tanght, We hap- 
pened to know him when apprentice toa printer in a 
neighboring vill:ge, and witnessed his passionate fond- 
ness for his present art, Every leisure hour of his ap- 
pren:iceship ws husbinded and applied to engraving. 
Some of his first essays are now in our mind, and 
these, by comparison with those before us, show a 
wonderful advance. Muy the useful talents of o r 
friend be widely appreciated, and may his skill ever be 
as well employed as in embellishing such useful works 
as these two volumes,’ 


‘Eventnes at Home; or the Juvenile Budget 
opened,’—We ure sure our youn, friends wil tank 
us, and wish us a ‘Merry Christmas,’ when we tell 
them that the Harpers have just published the ‘Eve- 
nings at Home,’ that deservedly popular juvenile book, 
by Dr, Akin and Mrs. Barbauld. It is from the fif- 
teenth London edition, edited by a daughter of Dr, 
Akin, and beautifully illustrated by that unrivalled art- 
ist, J. A. Apams, from designs by Chapman and Har- 
vey, As agift-book for children, it is pre-eminently 
interesting and useful, snd with a success unrivalled, it has 
stood the test of criticism for forty years, edition after 
edition having been sought after by and presented to 
the juvenile portion of the British public. The vener- 
able Dr. Akin and his distinguished sister, whose la- 
bors are here coupled for the amusement and instrue- 
tion of youth, have both passed from amung the liv- 
ing; yet, through this little work their salutary influ- 
ence is exerted upon that class who, of all others, stand 
most in need of wise council and cprrect guidance. Un- 
like many juvenile stories and essays, this work is 
written ina style suitable alike for the child and the 
adult, and free from that puerility which fails to interest 
the grown up reader, Parents who are desirous of 
cultivating in their children a taste for reading, and of 
creating a thirst for knowledge at the same time that 
good m dral instruction is pleasingly administered, should 
make this delightful little volume a holiday gift to their 
preciouscharges. The enterprizing publishers deserve 
all praise for producing in such a beautiful yet cheap 
style this useful and popular gift-book, and we trust 
that an extensive sale will reward their labors, We 
presume it may be had at Potter & Wilson’s. 
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F; om the Ladies’ Magazine. 
PIME’S LAST VISIT. 

There is a Porsian legend representing Time, before com- 
menacing his *‘ New Year's Fiight,’ warning those who are to 
die during the coming season. of their inevitable fate. 
The. mght was a cold and stormy one, 

*And the year was running low, 

When Time threw his travellig mantle on, 

As he was alout to go ; 

And he cast on his glass a rueful look— 

* The sands will be out,’ he said, 
(Seizing his memorandum book,) 

‘And these visits must be made; 

But it doe: little good the fuols to wain— 
I alino +t lose my labors : 

Thoy thin‘ the last visit I make them 
Is always meant for their neighbors, 


Last year my duty was faithfully done— 
1 traversed this villige through, 

Revealing to every devoted one 
Thid come for a final adieu; 

Why, they treated my warning as Nicholas treats 
The groins of the dying Poles ; 

Or thought ‘was to save—(how thi: avarice cheats !) 
Taeir money and not their souls. 

That my hiat of a speedy depaiture was given, 
Though I bade them farewell like a lover; 

And how few there were whe prepare! for heaven! 
I can easily reckon them over, 


And first to a Banker’s house I hied, 
Though [ knew he was often surly, 
Bat these Rothchilds—one mast humor their pride— 
Sol hastened to warn him e:rly. 
I found him within at a sumptuous feast, 
An Apician sauce was before him, 
Ani its flivor he praised to each smiling guest— 
*?7Tis Death? Thus my warning cime o’er him. 
Oh, how his eyes glared as he bade me flee ! 
I was off like a twinkle of light, 
And he ate at that dinner enough for three, 
And he died ofa spasm that night. 


And next I tapped at an E-ditor’s door: 
It sounded so like a dun, 
“That he scattered his papers about the floor, 
And made a motion to run; 
But at length he resumed his labors again, 
When he found no sheriff drew nigh, 
Searching old books fora New Year’s strain; 
I whispered, ‘Ths Year to Die! 
He started—‘Ah, ’tis alucky thought, 
And Pll rhyme it out,’ said he; 
‘My patrons may fear that Death is near, 
And repent of their debts to me.’ 


T hurried away to a Doctor then, 
Though I knew T might spare my pains— 

That he thought of disease as the end of men, 
And of death as the Doctors’ gains— 

‘My patient will die,’ he was maunilering on, 
Ashe glanced a fee bill’, 

*And his money will go to his gracciess son— 
My bill might be somewhat more ; 

For the youth will ne'er take the trouble to note 
That Pve charged five visits a day,’ 

So he figured away, while I laughed in his ear, 
Remember my visits to pay! 


I to!d an Old Man it was time he should go, 
Axl he was too deaf to hear ; 

Tcalled at a play ona dashing Beau, 
And he wis to» gay to fear: 

[I paused in a Merchant’s counting room, 
And a dunce was [ to stop, 

Scarce would he have heeded the crash of doom, 
While reckoning his led ger up! 

‘There is one demand’—I began to say— 
He burst with a hurried breath, 
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‘Show me your bill, Pve the cash to pay’— 
I left him to settle with Death ! 


Istopped at a Peor Man’s humble shed, 
And thought "twould delight him so, 

For I knew he had often wished he was dead— 
But he flatly refused to go: 

And O, the wild agony of his eye, 
As he begged me one year to give ! 

Saying, ‘’twas too hardfor a man to die 
Who had struggled so hard to live; 

That his wife must beg and his children starve’— 
I whispered of charity— 

He raised his eye with a look of despair— 
* Tis a broken reed,’ sighed he, 


I had fared soil with the lords of earth, 
Of the earth they had proved indeed, 

ThatI turned to the sex of gentler birth, 
Hoping more kindly to speed : 

Ona beatiful Belle I made a call, 
A milliner’s girl stood by— 

She brought a new dress fur the New Yean’s bail— 
[ breathed a sepulchral sigh, 

And the rich red flowers looked « ghastly white, 
‘How odd!’ cried the besuty in sorrow, 

‘These do not bec»me me at all to-night, 
But bring me sone gayer to-morrow.’ 


And then—but why continue the list, 
So fraught with chigrin tome ? 

Who likes to remember the times he has missed, 
When recounting his archery ? 

I called, in fine, on the old and the young, 
Fair, ugly, and sober and gay, 

The chorus the same to the tune they all sung— 
They would not be hurried away! 

There were miny who hated the world, to be sure, 
And called Time an old villanous cheat, 


| But Heaven was so distant, so bright, and so pure, 


They had nv inclination to see’t, 


Worms of the dust! | murmured in wrath, 
As I entgred a stately dome, 

And, following the clue of my fated path, | 
Repaired to the nursery room: 

Thechildren were sleeping like nestled birds, 
And she, the sweet mother dove, 


| Witha fice too happy topaint by words, 


Was choosing her gifts of love 
For the New Year's morn—I touched her check — 
She knew the deadly thrill, 


_ And raising her eyes with a smile so meek, 


‘My Father, it is thy will.’ 


Yes, Woman shouli always be ready to go, 
She has nothing on earth but love, 

A dowry that bears little value below, 
But ’tis priceless, transferred above ; 

O lavish it not on my brightest joys— 
’Tis folly, ‘tis worse than vain; 

Inever bestow them except as toys 
I mean to resume again; 

Even now I shall gather a thousand fair things 
I gave when this vear was new, 





And the hopes for the neat that I shake from my wings, 
Will prove as deceitful too. 


But why should I preach? Who'll the wiser be ? 
The young are engaged with pleasure, 

The aged have cut all acquaintance with me, 
And nobody else is at leisure, 

They may learn if they will, though their date ts brief 
Some monitor ever is nigh, , 

There’s the fading flower, the falling leaf, 
And the year about to die; 

These speak to the hearts of the humble and just, 
Butthe earthly and obstinate, 

Why, my visit to such would be labor lost, 
So T leave them, for aye, to their fate,’ 





SARAH J,HALE. 
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| AUCRION EXTRAORDINARY. 

| L dreamed a dream in the midst of my slumbers, 

| And as fast as I: dreamed it, it came into numbers; 

My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre, 

I’m sure [ ne'er saw any poetry sweeter. 

It seemed thata law had been recently made, 

That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid ! 

And in order to mae them all willing to marry, 

The tax wasas large as a man could well carry, 

The bachelors grumbled, and said ‘twas no use; 

Twas horrid injustice, and horrid abuse, 

And declared thut to save thei: own heart's blood from 

spilling, ; 

_ Ofsuch a vile tax they would pay not a shilling, 
But the rulers determined them still to pursue, 

So they set all old bachelors up at vendue. 

A crier was sent thro’ the town to and fro, 

To rattle his beil and his trumpet to blow, 

And to cull out to all he might meet in his way, 

Ho! forty old bachelors sold here to-day : 

And presently a!l the old mids in the town, 

Each in her very best bonnet and gown, 

From thirty to-sixty, fair, plain, red and pale, 

Of every description, all flocked to the sale, 

The auctioneer then in his labor began, 

Andcried out aloud as he held up a man, 

‘How much for a bachelor ?—who wants to buy 7” 

In a twink* every maiden responded, ‘I.—I ; 

In short, at a highly extravagant price, 

The bachelors all were sold off in a trice ; 

And forty old maidens, some younger, some older, 

Each lugged an old bachelor home on her shoulder. 

LUCRETIA M, DAVIDSON, 








* ‘That in a twink she won me to her love.—Suak. (Ed. 
SLI VA Carre 


HOME. 


[ would fly from the city, would fly from its care, 

To my own native plants and my flowerets so fair, 

To the cool grassy shade, and the rivulet bright 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light. 

Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 

Where I sported a babe, without sorrow or fear ; 

[ would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 

Fora peep at my home on this fiir summer day. 

I have friends whom [ love, and would leave with re- 
gret, 

But the love of my home, oh! ’tis tenderer yet. 

There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 

’Ewas there she first deew, and there yielded her 
breath, 

A father I love is away from me now, 

Oh ! could I bui p: int a sweet kiss on his brow, 

Or smooth the grey locks tomy fond heart sodear, 

| How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear; 

| Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 

| But my own happy home—it is dearer than all. 








MARGARET M, DAVIDSON, 
EIR 
A SEA VOYAGE, 
Two things bres the monotony of an Atlantic 


| 
| trip: 


Sometimes, alas! we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship ! 
FRANCES s, OSGOOD, 





TEARS, 
Tears are but dews that Mercy throws 
Upon this world of ours ; 
Like ‘beads of morning’ on the rese, 
To nourish feeling’s flowers, 
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